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The nature and extent of attitude change concomitant 
with experiences of students attending five predominantly black 
colleges was investigated in a longitudinal study employing the 
College Student Questionnaire, The questionnaire was administered to 
students upon entrance to college and roadmin istered upon completion 
of one year of college. The responses of 1520 students were obtained. 
Results indicated that students showed general increases in Cultural 
Sophistication, some increases in Family Independence, Peer 
Independence, and Liberalism. Increases in Cultural Sophistication 
were greater for students with higher extracurricular involvements 
and closer relationships with faculty members. The College Student 
Q uestionnair e holds certain potential advantages for studying 
attitudes, but it also holds some limitations when used with black 
students. Substantive findings suggest that extracurricular 
experiences and close relationships with faculty members muy lead to 
greater gains in cultural sophistication viewed as an attitude. 
(Author/PR) 
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Attitude Changes on the College Student Questionnaires: 
A Study of Students Enrolled in Predominantly Black 
Colleges and Universities 

Edward A, Nelsen and Norman C. Johnson 
North Carolina Central University 



The challenge to predominantly black colleges is unique among American higher 
educational institutions. Students entering these colleges have generally grown up 
in poverty stricken rural environs which have provided them with a limited variety 
of cultural experiences. In addition, as a result of the inadequate educational 
backgrounds they have typically received, many of the entering students could not 
meet the conventional admissions requirements of most predominantly whits schools. 
Thus, most students enter the predominantly black school with manifest needs for 
financial aid, for remedial training, and for culturally enriching experiences, not 
to mention their ultimate goal of a college education that will qualify them for the 
professions and careers of their choice. The formidable challenge of providing 
experiences to fulfill their needs and goals must be faced by predominantly black 
coll?^es, which must meet the challenge in spite of their limited financial, 
physical, and human resources. 

03 The general nature ot this challenge is certainly recognized and understood by 
OQtost students* faculty members, and administrators in these colleges. On the basis 
personal experience, judgment, intuition, and wisdom of individual faculty 
members and administrators* pragmatic educational programs and strategies have been 

O 

developed to fulfill many cf the pressing needs. However, the importance of 
^ personal judgment and experience notwithstanding, the k does remain a real need at 
predominantly black schools for objective evaluation and research concerning the 
[55 effectiveness and impact of their educational programs. Evaluation can provide a 
H primary Impetus to educational improvement when new programs ere needed or when 
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complete and basic understanding of the black students 1 needs and accomplishments, 
as well as the educational programs of the schools. 

There has been a considerable amount of research and evaluation concerning the 
educational aptitude and achievement of black college students. But most of the 
studies have been limited in scope by their basic concern with finding differences 
between blacks and whites • Many evaluation studies have been designed simply to 
compare a group of black students with a predominantly white group or normative 
standard on one measure or another, vfliile such studies elmost always revea? differ- 
ences between black students and their white counterparts, the studies rarely 
provide information or insight concerning the reasons for tha differences. Hence, 
important questions of causation and other basic matters are left to conjecture and 
highly speculative theory. 

As an alternative to the norm-comparison method for educational research and 
evaluation involving black students, the authors propose that a longitudinal- 
developmental method offers important advantages. This method involves initial 
measurement of characteristics of students as they enter school. All subsequent 
measures of achievement, attitudes, and other characteristics can be related to these 
luitial measures. Mearures repeated over time perhaps hold the greatest potential 
for studying learning, attitude change, and other impacts of college upon students. 
Such an approach is especially v&luab^ for studies of black students, since so 
little is understood concerning the experiences, backgrounds, and characteristics of 
these student© as they enter college, not to mention the changes that take place 
during college. 

In spite of widely recognized advantages of the longitudinal method, there have 
been few longitudinal studies of the attitodlnal development of college students! 
and even fewer such studies of students attending predominantly black colleges. 
Ir/ieed, examination of several handbooks, review articles, and other sources revealed 
r 0^ etudies. 
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Perhaps the moat important reason for the paucity of prior research of this 
type involves the lack of broad, standardized, and widely recognized instruments for 

i 

i 

| measuring attitudes of college students. While there is a plethora of attitude 
measures in education, psychology, and sociology, until recently there has not been 
a battery of scales or items designed primarily to correspond with the kinds of 
educational goals and outcomes that are traditionally associated with college educa- 
tion. Indeed, the financial, technological, and other resource requirements for 
development and standardization of such a broad instrument place the task beyond the 
scope and interests of most researchers. 

Recent development of the College Student Questionnaires (CSQ) within the 
Institutional Research Program for Higher Education (IRPHE) of Educational Testing 
Ser/ice has facilitated research on attitudes and attitude changes among college 
students, from a practical standpoint, the instrument is easy to administer and 
scoring services am provided at a reasonable cost. From a methodological stand- 
point, the instrument Jends itself to longitudinal research because a number of 
attitude scales from CSQ 1 (for entering freshmen) are also included in CSQ 2 (for 
advanced students). Moreover, the standardization of the instrument encourages 
cvoes-institutional studies, wherein measures of attitudes and/or attitude changes 
at one institution may be compared with corresponding measures at other institutions. 

The usefulness of CSQ for psychological and educational research remains open 
to question, however, especially for research at predominantly black institutions. 
Are the items and scales reliable and valid for black students? Are the attitude 
scales germane to college experiences, especially the experiences of black students? 
Are the scales sensitive to changes thAt might be expected to occur during college? 
Evaluation of the CSQ in relation to questions such as these is essential because 
the developmental studies and norms for the Instrument were based upon predominantly 
white samples, and additionally, because the Instrument is being widely used at 
predominantly black colleges. 
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Over and above these methodological questions , this study was also fundamentally 
concerned with certain substantive issues. First, the study was designed to deter- 
mine the actual nature and extent of attitude changes among students attending 
predominantly black colleges and universities. Five general attitude areas were 
considered: Family Independence, Peer Independence, Liberalism, Social Conscience, 

and Cultural Sophistication. The investigators hypothesized that increases in the 
strength of each of these attitudes would be associated with one or two years of 
college attendance. In addition, specific attitudinal responses comprising these 
general areas were each examined independently and in relation to one another. No 
hypotheses were offered concerning changes among the specific attitudinal responses. 
Th<> changes within each of the general and specific attitudes were examined by 
comparing the questionnaire responses of students as they entered college with their 
responses after one or two years of college. 

A second substantive issue concerned identification of variables that related 
to the extent of attitude change. The analyses concerning this issue were explora- 
tory, and no specific hypotheses were formulated prior to the study. Attitude 
changes were compared among institutions and between males and females. In addition, 
the study examined possible relationships of a variety of personal and secondary 
background factors with changes in certain attitudes. Finally, the study also 
considered possible relationships between participation in various college activities 
and experiences with rharges in certain attitudes. 

It should be pointed out that the substantive issues raised in the study could 
not be resolved unless the prior methodological questions were answered satisfacto- 
rily. In other words, the substantive questions concerning attitude change could be 
answered only if the attitude measures proved methodologically sound and applicable 
to situations involving black students. Nevertheless, it is Just as true that 
answers to some of the substantive questions could contribute to resolution of the 
me " O" questions. Therefore the investigation proceded on the assumption 
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that study of attitude measurement and attitude change at predominantly black 
colleges would provide partial answers, at least, to all of the questions that have 
been raised* 

METHOD 

Subj ects 

The initial sample consisted of 2,482 entering freshmen at five predominantly 
black colleges and universities located in several cities in the southeastern United 
States. All of the schools offered liberal arts degrees as well as programs leading 
to teacher certification. College A was the only school that also offered graduate 
and/or professional tiaining, Colleges A and D were state supported, Colleges B, C, 
and E church related and privately supported. College E was an all girls school; the 
other school?* were coeducational, although females outnumbered males at all of these 
schools* At the time of the study, the total enrollment of College A was approxi- 
mately 3,000; the enrollments of B, C, and D were approximately 1,000 each; the 
enrollments of College £ approximately 600. 

CSQ 1 was administered to all entering freshmen at College A in Autumn, 1968. 

The instrument was administered Co samples drawn from the freshmen desses at the 
other institutions in Autumn, 1967. Colleges A, B, C, and D administered CSQ 2 to 
the same groups of students near the end of the spring semester, i.e. towards the 
end of the freshman year. Therefore the administration Intervals at these schools 
were approximately the same. College E, the all-girls college, administered CSQ 2 
at the end of the sophomore year. For the total sample, CSQ 2 was completed by .1,520 
of the 2,482 students who had completed CSQ 1. The final sample included 489 males 
and 1,031 females. The Ns for some of the analyses were smaller due to missing data 
Items, causing additional Ss to be excluded from certain analyses. 

The Attitude Scales 

The general attitude areas under consideration in this study included Family 

»ndence (FI), Peer Independence (PI), Liberalism (L) , Social Conscience (SC), 
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and Cultural Sophistication (CS) . The conceptualization and measurement of these 
attitudes was based upon the research of Peterson (1%8) and his colleagues. The 
premeasures of the attitudes were based upon the responses to 50 Likert-Type items 
in CSQ 1. The post-measures of the attitudes were based upon responses to identical 
items repeated in CSQ 2. Also included in certain analyses were selected items from 
the Secondary School” and "Family Background" sections of CSQ 1 and from the 
"College \ctivities" section of CSQ 2. 



Internal Consistency of the Attitude Scales 

Table 1 presents the alpha reliability coefficients ( Cronbach , 1951) for the 
five attitude scales. The coefficients were based upon responses to CSQ 1. The 
coefficients, which indicate the internal consistency of the scales, range from a low 
level for the L Scale to a moderate level for the FI, PI, SC, and CS Scales. Com- 
parisons of the coefficients with those based upon predominantly white samples as 
reported in the CSQ Techn i al Manual (Peterson, 1°68) reveal that the corresponding 
values are similar, except in the instance of the L Scale. Although the coefficient 
reported in the Manual for the L Scale (r_ ■ .57) was one of the lowest of the 
reliabilities among the scales, the value was even lower wi;hin the present sample. 

To further evaluate the structure of the attitude scales, the responses to the 
50 CSQ 1 items comprising thu attitude scales were intercorr elated and factor 
analyzed. The analyses, which are not presented in this report, were performed 
separately for males and females. Among the 18 factors which were rotated, several 
were interpretable directly in relation to the attitude scales as constructed on CSQ. 

The FI Scale was reflected on factors which included night of the FI Scale items 
for males, and nine for females* Item 148, which concerns the frequency of contacts 
with the parental family, was the only FI item that clearly did not load on these 
factors. It appears that this item may reflect something other than the student's 
1 Q l dependence or attachment to the family. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
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The items comprising the PI Scale formed two distinct factors for both males and 
females. Although the factors for males and females did not correspond exactly, one 
factor for each sex appeared to reflect the tendency to affiliate with friends or 
groups of peers and another factor appeared to reflect the extent of interest in the 
activities of friends, consideration of their opinions and reations, and to some 
extent , dependence upon their approval in decision making. Further analyses will be 
necessary to determine the composition, differentiation, and appropriate conceptuali- 
zation of these factors, but it does appear that a distinction must be drawn between 
afflliative tendencies, on the one hand, and particular types, of dependency and 
concern for friends and peers, on the other hand. 

The items comprising the L Scale did not relate to one another to form any dis- 
tinct factors for either male or females. Indeed, not more than two L items loaded 
on any given factor for males. Although one factor for females included as many as 
four I. items, the loadings of these item3 were relatively low. The lack of emergence 
of any clear liberalism factor is not surprising in light of the low Internal 
consistency of the L Scale. 

The SC Scale was reflected in a factor for males comprised of six SC items, and 
a factor for females comprised of seven SC Items* The items which were unrelated or 
weakly loaded on this fector were 174, which concerns "the rising tide of juvenile ■* 
crime;" 181, concerning "elderly people • . . who live on crumbs;" 186, concerning 
the availability of obscene material to children; and 188, concerning the decision 
to drop the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

All of the items from the CS Scale were included in general cultural sophisti- 
cation factors for one or the other sexes. For males, eight CS items loaded on the 
factor, and for females six item9 loaded. There were no items that had loadings 
below .30 for both males and females, although several items did not load much higher 
than that for either sex. 
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Thus the factor analyses were in agreement with the implications of the alpha 
coefficients, indicating that the FI, PI, SC, and CS Scales were each formed of 
internally consistent and fairly coherent clusters of items, although the factor 
analytic results indicated that a few particular items did not relate to the other 
item on the given scales. Both types of analyses also were consistent in indicating 
that the items on the L Scale did not reflect a single dimension or variable. In 
other words, the responses of black students to the items comprising the L Scale do 
not appear to be structured in terms of a given genera] attitude. 

The low to moderate internal consistency reliabilities for the attitude scales, 
particularly the low reliability of the L Scale, should be kept in mind in interpret- 
ing the subsequent analyses involving the scales. In general, it is to be expected 
that correlations of the pre- and post-scores on each of the scales, as well as 
correlations of other variables with each of the scales, will be attenuated to the 
extent that the respective scales are unreliable. Furthermore, one cannot regard 
differences between pre- and post-scores as indices of change if the pre- and post- 
scores are unccrrrelated or weakly correlated. 

The attenuating effect of the unreliability is manifest, for example, in the 
r/s between the pre- and post-test scores presented in Table 2. By comparing Table 1 
and Table 2, it may be noted that these r/s are each slightly lower than the 
corresponding alpha coefficients. 

Gene ral Attitude Changes Among the Total G roups 

Table 3 presents the mean pre- and post-scores on the five attitude scales for 
the group of freshmen at the four coeducational institutions. Table 4 presents the 
scores for the group of sophomores at the all-girls school. One tailed tests were 
used to test the research hypotheses that overall gains would be observed on each of 
the five scales. For both groups the gain scores were statistically significant 
beyond the .01 level on the FI, PI, L, and CS Scales. The SC Scale did not reveal 
^y'cant gains within either group. 
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Thus the findings from both groups supported the hypotheses that college 
attendance would be associated with increases in the general attitude areas: family 

Independence* i eer independence* liberalism, and cultural sophistication. On the 
other head, these findings did not support the hypothesis that social conscience, 
viewed as a general attitude, increased during the periods the students attended the 
colleges. 

With regard to the question concerning the extent of gain, it tnay be noted that 
the average gains on the Cultural Sophistication Scale by both groups were the great- 
est among the scales in terms of raw score units. The Rvalues were also largest 
for these gains for both groups, indicating that the Cultural Sophistication gains 
were largest in terras of the ratio of variances of the gains to the total variances 
of the difference scores. Nevertheless, one should not conclude simply on this 
basis that cultural sophistication was increasing more than the other attitudes, 
because the score units on the five attitude scales are not directly comparable, 
because the five scales are not internally consistent to the same degree, and 
because the scope or generality of the changes within each attitude area are not 
taken into account in the overall gain scores on each scale. 

Indeed, one means of determining the overall extent of changes in each general 
attitude, as well as determining more specifically the nature of the attitude 
changes, involves comparisons of the pre- and post-responses to each of the attitude 
items. Because of the large number of these comparisons, some statistically signifi- 
cant differences would ordinarily result from chance, so a probability level of .01 
was established for rejecting the null hypothesis. Two-tailed tests were used 
because there was no prior basis for predicting the directions of the changes in each 
of the specific attitudiaal items. The item changes were computed only for the 
larger group of the four coeducational colleges, because the N for this group was 
large and the estimated means and differences were hence more reliable. Comparisons 
Q the pre- and post-scorer on Items that revealed significant gains are 
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presented in Table 5* 

The Tesults of these item by item comparisons for the Fami'y Independence Scale 
Indicate that five of the ten items showed slight but statistically significant 
Increases, whereas one item (148), concerning the prospective (pre) versus retrospec- 
tive (post) report of frequency of seeing parents, showed a decrease. This item, it 
will be recalled, did not load with the other items on the fimily independence 
factor, nor does it seem to correspond with changes in dependence or Independence 
during the freshman year. On the other hand, the fi* i items that 3 how gains in the 
scores suggest that the students do see themselves ao slightly more independent after 
one year of college than at the time they entered. 

The results for the PI Scale indicate that only two of the ten items increased, 
whereas one decreases. The items which increased pertained to the students' 
Independence of action and belief, and in this sense, independence does seem to 
increase slightly. By contrast, the item (166) which decreased, like the items which 
showed no significant changes, generally referred to the students' interestin’hffili- 
atlng with other students and with the students’ considerateness of other students' 
opinions. Thus there may have been modest increases in independence of judgment, but 
no corresponding changes in general affiliative tendencies as reflected by the items 
on the PI Scale. 

Five of the L Scale items revealed increased. There does not appear to be any 
apparent similarity or common meaning underlying these five items as distinguished 
from those which did not change, and it will be recalled that there was no general 
liber alism factor resulting fr vn the factor analyses, ifhile the changes in the five 
items do reflect slightly increased acceptance ■'f beliefs that are generally 
considered "liberal/ 1 it is interesting to note that item 171, which asks the 
students whether they consider themselves to be liberal or conservative, revealed no 
significant changes between the students' initial responses upon entering college 
and their responses near the end of the freshman year. 
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Six of the SC items showed changes, but two of these items (181 and 186) 
decreased relative to theiv keyed directions on the SC Scale. It is interesting to 
note that neither of these two items loaded on the general social conscience factors 
obtained in the factor analyses. The decrease on item 186, concerning the respon- 
dents' reactions to children looking at obscene material (and perhaps the increases 
on items 176 and 179 of the Liberal Scale) may represent change in the direction of 
less restrictive, less punitive attitudes towards "deviant" behavior. The reason for 
the decrease in SC item 181, concerning welfare for the elderly, was not clear, 
although it should be noted that there was a very high pre-score on this item, and 
the post-score is still the highest among the Social Conscience items. The signifi- 
cant increases on four of the other SC items suggested that there were Increases in 
specific aspects of social consciousness of the students. In particular, concern for 
the opportunities of minority groups increases. Students also report increased out- 
rage in reaction to lynching. These changes are consistent with the apparent 
development of strong concerns for black people and black awareness in general. Only 
these few items on the SC Scale refer directly to the needs and concerns of black 
people and other minority groups. In other words, it appears that the social issues 
and problems which are of the most immediate concern to black Students are ~ 
represented only minimally on the SC and other attitude scales of the CSQ. 

Sit of the CS items showed increases over the freshman year. One item (180), 
which concerns enjoyment of discussion of philosophies of hiBtory, showed a decrease. 
This item also showed weak loadings on the cultural sophistication factors for both 
males and females. The reports of Increased attendance at lectures (197), reading of 
Joyce, Tolstoy, and Mann (187), and knowledge of painting (196), and ownership of 
books may have resulted directly from either classroom instruction or the increased 
opportunities for such behaviors on a college campus. The changes need not reflect 
general changes in attitude or increased in Cultural sophistication, per se. In 

other words, these changes in self report behavior may have resulted directly from 
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new environmental presses, rather than from modified attitudes. On the other hand, 
actual modifications of culturally related attitudes and interests do appear to be 
directly reflected in the students' increased reports that they were interested in 
modern art (184) avid that they had reacted to art with deep personal feeling (199), 

It is interesting to note that item 190 from the CS Scale, which concerns enjoyment 
of classical music, did not show a change, whereas 195, which concerns enjoyment of 
poetry, showed only a very slight increase of borderline significance. It is not 
surprising that item 183, concerning dipcussion of foreign films, did not increase, 
since relatively few foreign films ar^ shown in the cities in which these campuses 
are located. 

School, Sex, and Individual Dif ference Variables. Related to the Ext ent of Attitude 
Change 

In order to determine whether the overall scores on the five ttitude scales 
changed differentially among m? les and females at the four coeducational schools, the 
data were analyzed with multivariate analysis of covariance. Sex and school were the 
two factors in the 2 x 4 factoral design; poet-ocores on the five attitude scales 
were the dependent variables; and the pre-scores on the five attitude scales were the 
multiple covariates. The results of the univariate ani multivariate tests are 
presented in Table 6. The multivariate tests indicated that there were significant 
differences among the schools and sexes, but there was no significant school and sex 
interaction* The univariate tests indicated that schools accounted for significant 
variance on the FI, L, and CS Scales, and sex accounted for significant variance on 
the FI, PI, and SC Scales. 

Figure 1 graphically presents the mean pre- and post-scores on FI, L, and CS, 
separately for the four college*. With respect to these scales, on which there were 
significant differences due to schools, it may be noted that College B, which is 
privately supported, showed the smallest increase. On the L Scale, Schools B and C, 
which are privately supported, showed substantial gains, vhereas Schools A and D, 
are publicly supported, showed little or no gains. On the CS Scale, 
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Schools B f C., and D chowed substantially larger gains than School A, which Is 
publicly supported and the largest among the four schools. 

Figure 2 graphically presents the mean pre- and post-scores on the five depen- 
dent variables separately for males and females attending the coeducational colleges. 
With respect to the scales on which there appeared to be significant differences due 
to sex, it may be noted that males revealed slightly greater increases on the FI and 
PI Scales. On the other hand, t ■ * e were apparently no increases in SC for either 
sex. The significant F/ s may have resulted at least in part because of the large 
pre-test sex differences, which violate the assumptions of ANCOVA ; hence the post- 
scores were not adequately adjusted. 

In order to determine whether the changes on the attitude scale increased 
differentially in relation to various other individual variables besides sex and the 
school attended, items from the "Secondary School" and "Family Background" sections 
of CSQ 1 and from the "College Activities" section of CSQ 2 were intercorrelated with 
the pre- and post-scores on the attitude scales. The correlation coefficients were 
subjected to multiple regression analyses to determine which of the individual 
items improved the predictions of the post-scores significantly beyond the predic- 
tions from the pre-scores. A stepwise regression procedure was used in which given 
attitude poGt-score was the dependent variable and the corresponding pre-score was 
the first variable entered. Only the larger sample of students from the four 
coeducational schools was used for these analyses because of the large number of 
variables treated. 

Only the FI and CS Scales were included in the multiple regression analyses, 
because on the basis of the prior findings it was determined that pre- post model for 
the multiple regression was not appropriate with respect to PI, L, and SC data for 
these colleges. First, the L Scale was not included in the analyses because of the 
low internal consistency of the scale. The low reliability would necessarily 
* O e all correlations Involving the pre- and post-scores on this scale, as was 
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demonstrated with respect to the correlation between the pr^- and post-scores 
themselves. Second, the PI and SC Scales were not Included in the regression 
analyses because the prior analyses revealed only small overall gains on these 
scales. Since the gains were so small, it did not seem appropriate to ask whether 
any variables Tolated differentially to the gains. On the other hand, the FI and CS 
Scales die reveal overall attitude changes, and the scales ^re at least moderately 
reliable, so the multiple regression model did seem appropriate. Nevertheless, it 
should be kept n mind that these scales were not highly reliable, that the analyses 
were exploratory, and the findings and interpretation* must be regarded ae tentative. 

Tables 7, 6, ind 9 present the results of the regression analyses, including the 
Multiple R/s; the squares of the R' s (indicating the total var la ace accounted for); 
the successive changes in the squares of the R’s (indicating the additional variance 
accounted for by each item); the be' as (indicating the direction of the relationships 
as well as the relative weights i.i the prediction formulae); and the F values 
(indicating the significance of the contribut ions of each variable in the final 
regression equation). The tables include only those items which contributed at least 

one percent to the variance on the dependent variable, i.e. which added at least 
.01 to the R^. 

Based upon this criterion, no CSQ 1 item contributed to the predictions of the 
FI Bost-scores, Table 7 presents two CSQ 1 items which contributed to the equation 
for predicting the CS Post-score. The relationjhips suggest that cultural sophisti- 
cation gains during the freshman year were somewhat greater for students who reported 
that they liked assignments requiring original research, and for students who said 
they would react negatively to cheating by other students. 

With reference to CSQ 2 College Activities items from CSQ 2, which were admin- 
istered at the end of the freshman year, Table 8 reveals only one item which 
contributed somewhat to the predictions of FI Post-scores. The direction of the 
relationship suggests that FI Post-scores increased slightly more for students who 
O 
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were relatively negative in their feelings about campus policies on attendance, cuts, 
etc . 

Table 9 reveals five CSQ 2 College Activities items which contributed to the 
predictions of the CS Post-scores. These post-scores tended to be slightly higher 
among students who reported that at least several faculty members had provided 
personal evaluations of their work, that they had been involved in school spirit 
activities, that they had been interested in student government, that they had read 
course-related material that had not specifically been assigned, and that they had 
little difficulty in writing papers. This pattern suggests that those students who 
increased most in Cultural Sophistication had participated more in certain campus 
activities, that they had related closely to certain individual faculty members, and 
that they enjoyed and mastered at least certain aspects of their academic work. 

Further analyses of the relationships of CS gain scores with extracurricular 
involvement and faculty-student relationships were computed. The9e data are shown 
in Table 10. The data show that students with higher extracurricular involvements 
gained nearly twice as much from the pre- to the post-scores and the students with 
closer relationships to faculty members gained more than three times as much as the 
students with more distant relationships to faculty members* 

Summary 

The study was conducted to evaluate the CSQ attitude scales in terro9 of their 
suitability for rerearch with black students and if the scales were determined to be 
at least minimally suitable, to determine the nature and extent of general and 
specific attitude changes among students attending predominantly black colleges. In 
addition, the study examined college and sex differences and Other individual 
differences in relation to changes among certain general attitudes. 

With regard to the methodological issues, the results of the study Indicated 
that the CSQ attitude scales, with the exception of the L Scale, were about as 
reliable (internally consistent) for the saoplea of black students as they were for 
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the predominantly white samples of students used in standardization of the scales. 

The L Scale was not suitably reliable, in that the items appeared to be only weakly 
related to one another. It is recommenced that this scale should be revised or used 
only with caution in studies involving black students, especially when the L Scale 
scores are treated Uth correlational techniques* Correlations involving these scores 
will tend to be attenuated, and furthermore, measures on this scale are not readily 
interpretable in terms of a general, uniimensional attitude variable. 

Although the PI Scale was internally consistent, at least to a moderate degree, 
it should be noted that this scale was d if ferentiated into at least two ulstinct 
dimensions by the factor analyses. One of the factors reflected a dimensions of 
affilitative interests and behaviors* while the other factor reflected independence 
of peers with regard to opinions and decisions* Further study will be necessary to 
clearly conceptualize these aspects of peer indipendence; meanwhile, it is important 
to note that the PI Scale may reflect multi-dimensional phenomena. 

The items comprising the other thrte CSQ attitude scales, Family Independence, 
Social Conscience, and Cultural Sophistication formed distinguished factors, as well 
as internally consistent scales. However, certain items were noted to be generally 
unrelated to the respective scales, suggesting that the particular items may be 
invalid indices on Jthese particular scales for black Students. 

With regard to the substantive hypotheses, the study provided evidence that 
Family Independence, Peer Independence, Liberalism, Social Conscience, and Cultural 
Sophistication were developing, at least in certain respects, during the first year 
or two at college* 

In general, Family Independence increased, at least to some degree, within four 
of the five schools. Moreover, there was a tendency towards slightly greater FI 
increases among students who felt that campus policies concerning class attendance, 
cut s , etc. were inappropriate. This might indicate the growt! of independence from 
O lly is associated with questioning and perhaps rebelious reactions towards 
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college administrative regulations which seem arbitrary, authortar ian, or even 
paternalistic . 

The Peer Independence Scale revealed statistically significant but slight over- 
all gains among the students. Maxes may have increased slightly more than females. 
Examination of changes among the individual PI itetus suggested that independence of 
opinion or "point of view" was increasing, but there were no corresponding changes 
in other aspects of independence, i.e. affiliation and interest in the peer groups. 

Liberalism showed increases among the students, but the gains were substantially 
greater for the private colleges. Although the sample of public vs. private schools 
in this study is too small to generalize to other predominantly black colleges, one 
might speculate that the private schools are under less external constraint than the 
public colleges, which must, of course, depend upon conservative state legislatures 
for appropriations. The particular changes among the Liberalism items suggest that 
students develop more liberal or tolerant attitudes towards crime and punishment, 
i.e. they oppose government control over public assembly, police searches without 
warrants, capital pmishment. They also feel increasingly by , that conscientious 
objectors should be excused from military service and they tend to view labor unions 
more positively. 

There were no significant overall increases in Social Conscience, but it is 
important to note that four of the ten SC items did increase, while two decreased. 

The increasen concerned the rights of non-WASP’s, the occurance of lynching, the 
dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima, and price rigging in industry. The 
increases on these* item’ were partially balanced by corresponding * deer eases on 1 two 
other SC items, one concerning the needs of the elderly, the other representing 
lessening of reaction to the sight of children looking at obscene material. The 
overall pattern of item changes suggests that the students are growing more concerned 
about rights of minority groups, exploitation of individuals, and war, whereas the 
1 in tolerance for obscenity may be part of increasingly liberal attitudes 
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The most substantJal attitude changes were revealed in Cultural Sophistication. 
Six of the ten items Increased significantly during the freshman year* Although 
some of the changes may have been due Co the increased opportunities for attending 
cultural events, for exposure to the classics, etc. the changes also reflect * 
increased cultural interests, particularly towards art. It should also be noted that 
Cultural Sophistication increased at only four of the five schools. Moreover, the 
CS gains were greater for students who reported that they had experienced close 
personal relations with faculty for students who reported they had been quite 
involved in certain extracurricular activities. 
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TABLE 1 

Reliability Estimates (Alpha Coefficients) for 
Five CSQ Attitude Scales for Freshmen Entering Predominantly Black Colleges 

Scale Alpha Coefficient 



Family Independence 


.71 


Peer Independence 


.62 


Liberalism 


.44 


Social Conscience 


.65 


Cultural Sophistication 


.69 
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TABLE 2 

Pre- and Post-Score Correlations for Five CSQ Attitude Scales for 
Freshmen Attending Predominantly Black Colleges 
(Nine nonth interval between pre- and pos treasures) 



Scale 


Correction 


Family Independence 


,66 


Peer Independence 


.51 


Liberalism 


.34 


Social Conscience 


.57 


Cultural Sophistication 


.59 
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TABLE 3 

Comparisons of P re- and Post-Scores on Attitude Scales for 
Freshmen Attending Predominantly Black, Coeducational Colleges 



Scale 


N 


Pre -Score 


Post Score 


Difference 


t 


Family Independence 


1276 


18.7 


19.3 


.6 


5.4*** 


Peer Independence 


1261 


22.7 


23.0 


.3 


2.5** 


Liberalism 


1180 


26.7 


27.2 


.5 


3.9*** 


Social Conscience 


1229 


r*' 

cvi 


27.6 


.2 


1.1 


Cultural Sophistication 


1272 


21.5 


22.4 


♦ 9 


7.7*** 



**p<.01, one-tailed test 
***p<,00!| one-tailed test 
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TABLE 4 



Comparisons of Pr< - and Post-Scores on Attitude Scales for 
Sophomores attending a Predominantly Black, All-Girl College 



Scale 


N 


Pre-Score 


Post-Score 


Difference 


t 


Family Independence 


244 


19.4 


20.4 


1.0 


3,8*** 


Peer Independence 


246 


23.4 


24.3 


.9 


3.2*** 


Liberalism 


208 


27.5 


28.8 


1.3 


4,2*** 


Social Conscience 


231 


30.2 


30.5 


.3 


1.2 


Cultural Sophistication 


246 


22.9 


24.3 


1.4 


5,1*** 



***p<.001 
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TABLE 5 



Items Showing Significant Changes within CSQ Attitude Scales for Freshmen 
Attending Four Predominantly Black Schools 
1293 > N > 1138 



Scale and Item Abstract 
Family Independence 



Pre-Score Post-Score t 



148. 


How often (do vou plan to see) have you seen 
your parents? (Infrequently; 4-infrequenvly) . 


2.8 


2.7 


4.9*** 


149. 


Could you become absorbed in activity, lose 
interest in family? (l=*no; 4«yes). 


1.3 


1,4 


2,8** 


150. 


Are a family’s need more important than an 
individual’s needs? (l=agree; 4 a disagree) . 


1.8 


1.9 




153. 


How important is it that you satisfy your 
parents' wishes? (l*important ; 4»uninportant) . 


1.4 


1.5 


3.3** 


154. 


Have you been growing closer to your 
family? (l®closer; 4=further away). 


1,8 


3 9 


4.1*** 


157. 


How independent of your parents do you consider 
yourself to be? (Independent ; 4»independent) . 


2.0 


2.1 


r ,9*** 



Peer Independence 



162. 


Do you maintain a view despite other students 
losing patience? (l«rarely; 4*often). 


2.4 


2.5 


5.1*** 


164. 


Do you do things your own way without regard 
to other students? (l*no; 4»yes). 


2.1 


2.2 


3.2** 


166. 


Could you become absorbed, lose interest in 
friends? (l«no; 4*yes). 


2.3 


2.2 


3.0** 



Liberalism 



173. 


Should government prevent certain groups from 
holding meetings? (l»agree; 4»disapree). 


2.7 


2.8 


2.9** 


176. 


Are police u/.duly hampered when they have to 
have a search warrant? (l**agree; 4“disagree). 


2.5 


2.6 


3.0** 


179. 


Do you agree that capital punishment should 
be abolished? (1-agree; 4-disagrec). 


2.8 


2.9 


2.8** 



0 
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TABLE 5 (Contd.) 



Scale ar.d Items Pre-Score Post-Score t 



Liberalism 



188. 


Do labor unions do the country more harm 
than good? (l*agree; 4=*disagree) . 


2.6 


2.7 


3.6*** 


192. 


Should conscientious objectors be excused 
from military service? (l-disagree; 4-apree) . 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9** 


Social Conscience 








177. 


Are you concerned that non-WASP's have less 
opportunity in America? (l«no; 4«yes). 


2.7 


2.9 


4,6*** 


181. 


Are you concerned that elderly are* left alone, 
on "crumbs of welfare"? (l^no; 4«yes). 


3.4 


3.3 


3.0** 


186. 


Would you be upset seeing children looking 
at obscene material? (l«no; 4*yes). 


2.5 


2.3 


5 . 1*** 


189. 


Was decision to drop atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima right? (l=right; 4-wrong) . 


2.5 


2.6 


2.6** 


191. 


Are you disturbed when you hear of price 
rigging in industry? (l»no: 4»yes). 


2.4 


2.5 


3.8*** 


193. 


How do you feel v/hen you hear about 
lynching? (l*»indif ferent ; 4«ojtraged) . 


2.9 


3.0 


J.l** 


Cultural Sophistication 








1 ' 0 . 


Do you enjoy discussions of philosophies of 
history? (l«no; 4=yes). 


2.8 


2.7 


3.1** 


184. 


How interested are you in modern art? 
(1-no interest; 4-high interest). 


2.1 


2.3 


6.0*** 


187. 


Have you read Joyce, Tolstoy, Mann? 
(1-uone; 4-all). 


1.5 


1.7 


7.2*** 


196. 


How much do you know about the history of 
painting? (l«nothing; 4-good deal). 


1.7 


1.9 


6.5*** 


197. 


How often have you gone to a serious lecture 
(non-class)? (l«never; 4-five or more). 


1.9 


2,2 


11.7*** 



O 
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TABLE 5 (Contd.) 



Scale and Items Pre-Score Post- Score 

Cul tu ral Sophistication 

194. How many books do you own (excluding 

texts)? (l»less than 10; 4*»more than 75). 1.8 1.9 

199. Have you reacted to work of art with deep per- 
sonal feelings? (l*no; 4-yes, several times). 2.4 2.5 



**£<.01, two tailed test. 
***£<.001, two tailed test. 
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TABLE 7 



Multiple Regression of CSQ 1 Items and Cultural Sophistication 
Pre-Scores with Cultural Sophistication Post-Scores 

(N-725) 





Variable 


Multiple R 


R 2 


R 2 Change 


Beta 


F 


Cultural Sophistication Pre-Score 


.528 


.279 


.279 


.48 


224.1*** 


144. 


Do you like assignments 
requiring original research? 
(dislike-1; like«2). 


.553 


.306 


.028 


.15 


22.8*** 


139. 


What would be your probable 
reaction to a cheating 
student? (not disturbed-1; 


.563 


.317 


.010 


.11 


10. S*** 



report student-6). 



***p<.001 
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TABLE 8 



Multiple Regression of CSQ 2 College Activities Items and 
Family Independence Pre-Scores with Family Independence Post Scores 

(N-751) 



Variable 


Multiple R 


R 2 


R 2 Change 


Beta 


F 


Family Independence Pre-Score 


.667 


.445 


.445 


.65 


568.7*** 


84. How do you feel about campus 
policies concerning attend- 
ance, cuts? (inappropriate*l; 
appropriated) . 


.676 


.456 


.012 


-.11 


16.0*** 



***p <.001 
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TABLE 9 



Multiple Regression of CSQ 2 College Activities Items and 
Cultural Sophistication Pre-Scores with Cultural Sophistication Post-Scores 

(N-751) 





Variable 


Multiple K 


R 2 


R 2 Change 


Beta 


F 


Cultural Sophistication Pre-Score 


.482 


.233 


.233 


.35 


117.1*** 


61, 


How many faculty have provided 
personal evaluations? 

(none*l; more than 3*4). 


.510 


.260 


.027 


.13 


16.8*’** 


40. 


How involved have you been in 
school spirit activities? 

(not at all«l; extensive ly=4) . 


.532 


.284 


.024 


.14 


20.3*** 


54. 


How interested are you in stu- 
dent government? (not interest- 
ed*!; very interested*4) . 


.550 


.302 


.018 


.13 


18.8*** 


99. 


How much have you read course 
related material, not assigned? 
(little-lj much-4). 


.564 


.318 


.016 


.13 


17.0*** 


82. 


Do you find writing papers 
difficult? (very diff icult«l; 
no difficulty-4) . 


.57? 


.333 


.014 


.13 


16. 1*** 



***p<.001 
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TABLE 10 



Cultural Sophistication Scores In Relation to 
Extracurricular Involvements and Faculty-Student Relationships 

Cultural Sophistication Scores 



Extracurricular 

Involvements 

Lew 

High 

Faculty-Student 

Relationships 

Low 

High 



Pre 

(\ T =516) 20. A 

(N=1002) 22.5 

(N*744) 20.9 

(N-744) 22.5 



Post Difference 

21.0 + .6 

23.6 +1.1 

21.4 + .4 

24.0 +1.5 
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Females 



